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XXI 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF IN- 
STRUCTION 


g year 1923 marked the one hundredth 


ersary of the inauguration of teacher 
ng in the United States. It may be 
of also as having marked the one 

iredth anniversary of the first attempts 
analyze the various types of class-room 
nstruction. Looked upon from the view- 
of the consistently optimistic, some 
rkable changes have been produced 
ng the century, not only in the methods 
training teachers but in the development 
iching method. To deny that these 
hanges represent growth is beyond the pale 
reason, yet the consistently pessimistic 
rise up to shout that the schools are not yet 


mands. 
Perhaps none of us will deny that there 
, modicum of truth in this outcry, and 
shall want to find out, of course, the 
reasons back of it. Although throughout 
the century the schools have had their finan- 
ial, housing, supervisory and administra- 
lifficulties, it is certain that the lack 
f proper training can not be attributable 
ich to them as to the difficulties en- 
intered in the attempts to standardize 
method. Throughout the entire 
ory of teacher training, the relationship 


hing 


f teacher and pupil does not seem to have 
en materially improved. In view of the 
fact that the teacher and the pupil are the 
ilpha and omega of instruction and of the 
irther fact that with them lie the most im- 
rtant problems of modern education, im- 
mediately the question is raised: What 
n be done with the tools of science to 
rengthen the foundation on which instruc- 
n must rest? 
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In order that it will not be concluded 
that the question is answered easily, it is 
well to be reminded that answers have been 
attempted throughout the past forty years. 
These answers, which were perfectly sound 
for the times in which they were proposed, 
were, as the writer will attempt to show, 
the ad- 


primary angle. 


approaching the problem from 
the 


They were directed toward pupils rather 


vaneed rather than 
than teachers, and had to do with instine- 
tive behavior, physical reactions and in- 
The 
early experimental investigations of Hall, 
Cattell and Thorndike were confined largely 
to the laboratories, but later Terman, build- 


herited and acquired characteristics 


ing on the work of Binet, added a newer 
type of investigation—that of ascertaining 
the amount and degree of capacity—and 
extended them to the class-room. 
Coincidental with this movement, if not 
actually an outgrowth from it, developed 
the attempts to measure the child’s class- 
room No 


here either to disparage the importance of 


achievement. attempt is made 
the contributions which have resulted from 
such trials at actual measurement of capac 
ity or achievement or to repeat the tales of 
hardship through which these experimen- 
ters have had to pass. The story is familiar 
to all those who have interested themselves 
But 


reached the stage when it is advisable for 


in scientific education. now we have 


us to raise the question whether it would 
have been more profitable to have applied 
the steps of scientific procedure first to the 
teacher as a case for study rather than to 
the pupil. In other words, we now know 
so much about the pupil that we can not 
be sure just how the teacher should be 
instruction 


trained in order that may be 
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d over this 
problem as casually as the young 
w be classifie 
inning and +t up in Hoboken ? 
», Is there any guarantee that 
ter Johnny has been 
a group intelligence test 
was first usually a composite of several su 
» well to consider These are questions which sho 
for a moment where we now stand in re- swered sanely before we ‘‘ whoop 
spect to the measurement of instruction. any further for the cause 
Counting both intelligence and _ subject * instruction. 
tests, there are ie market for publie The one big fallacy in the wl 


school consumption nearly four hundred ment seems to lie in the assum] 


instrument These range from sim- we must measure the results of 


ple lists of questions, which may be an- i ‘der to help standardize 


swered through the medium of multiple Apparently the test-makers 
choice, to highly technical and abstract ma- Johnny Jones have a training 
terial sometimes even too difficult to score. with Willie Jenkins of Hoboken 
Some ten years ago, when the movement a desire not only can not be realiz 


was getting under way, educators of repu- it may be emphatically added, sh 


i 


tation were quite hesitant in accepting If we are to apply scientific stud; 
these queer devices as anything more than _ struction, we need to realize that 

fads or playthings for the younger genera- l’s very largely comprise the list 
tion of the teaching personnel. However, jects which may be taught in the 
as time went on, many of these were won for the same purposes everywh 
over, if not by force, at least by persuasion. might pause here to remark that 
When they began to come out unreservedly ject tests and the intelligence 


ne 


for the measurement movement, it grew in have met with the greatest su 
power, and there followed a clamor for been largely confined to the three K 
standardized testing that has given to the It is only fair to the exponent 
movement more importance than it proba- doctrine of individual difference 
bly deserves. <As a result, it seems that that they probably did not 
nearly all those who have ever administered they were in the midst of their 

a standardized test have tried to make and portant investigations, that th: 
market one. This is due in a measure, very of such differences would bring 
likely, to their interpretation of test pro- ealled science of classificé 

cedure. First, you compose the test; sec- did not, evidently, lay heavy 
ond, you give it to a group of children; warning on their understudies 
third, you have it published, together with of the latter have not been sat 
the standard scores you have set up; popular subscription to the origi 
fourth, it is used by somebody else some ciple, but have publicly announced 
where on one of the four corners of the school children could be and 
earth, who is supposed to classify his group elassified in their respective n 
according to the relationship of their basis of their registered scores in star 
scores to the standards you have proposed. ized tests 


The classification is made, but who knows Let us look at this situation squ 
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Those of us who have had years 
rience in handling these tests know 
individual interests of children, ex- 
indirect interest a child may show 
We 
ilso that, in general, children in the 


ne the test, are not measured. 


schools heretofore have been classi- 
but two divisions—those who suc- 
nd those who fail. Suecess in the 
m means promotion from unit to 
ind that child is considered suecessful 
s able to secure promotion at regular 
ils. What goes to make up the major 
of this suecess? Interest plus 

,. The difference between those who 
fail, 
imited and eireumscribed fashion, is 


| and those who except in a 
e so much to difference in intellectual 


as to difference in interest and 
tv. Do we propose, then, to find that 
which will be of most interest to the 
by giving him a test in which interest 
measured? Or do we propose to find 
lace through a test of schoolroom in- 
gence, put him there, and know that he 
develop an interest because it is the 
in which he will be able to achieve 
ost? If we believe these things, then 
do not know children as thoroughly as 
should. 
But the problem involved is not so much 
critical 
The 


analysis, 


problem of measurement as a 


instructional situations. 


that in 


ysis of 
er contends this 
ther it was so intended or not, the cart 
een at the anterior end of the horse. 
scientifie study of instruction need not 
n with the measurement of results. In 
it should not begin there, but rather 
| begin with the scientifie study of 
individual 


and the teacher’s 


fessional problems. 


teacher 
It would be very 
intageous to know what goes into the 

of a good teacher, what are the 
ntial points in her suecess and how far 
has analyzed her own problems. It 


d also be very advantageous to know 


the needs of the children and what subject- 
And it is 
quite essential that we formulate plans for 


matter should be offered them. 


supplying the teacher with a knowledge of 
individual differences among her children 

Teachers, like the pupils they instruct, 
fall into two major divisions—those who 
sueceed and those who fail, and, as in the 
ease of the children, failure is due not so 
much to lack of intellectual capacity as to 
lack of interest, or, in unusual instances, to 
a strength of interest which overshadows 
In the case of each, we are very 
How shall 


Such a question may be 


capacity. 
desirous of preventing failure. 
we go about it? 
answered by setting each to think of his 
own community. Just as in the case of test 
standards, as was implied above, each com 
munity will have or may set up certain ten- 
tative standards of teaching. These are to 
be thought of as tentative in light of the 
fact that education and conceptions of edu 
cation are ever changing. Through these 
standards, which are given definite values, 
the teacher’s work may be observed and the 
degree of success or failure may be deter- 
mined. In making the application, we may, 
while admitting that we are dealing with 
human qualities, apply the four steps of 
observation, hypothe 
The critical 


analysis will come in the fourth step, when 


scientific procedure 
sis, deduction and verification 


we attempt to verify that that which we 
have observed conforms or fails to conform 
to the standards most desirable for the com 
munity. Meanwhile, it will be kept in mind 
that, 
and method is not to be minimized, 


although training } ibject-matter 


; 


interes 
usually will do more to make the teacher a 
success than all other factors concerned. It 
may be added, in passing, that in our 
teacher-training institutions we are inc 

to prepare the teacher for service in a com- 
munity most familiar to us, overlooking the 


ossibilitv of ultimate placement in a com- 
I ) 


munity of very different type. This may, 


and probably does, account for outstand 
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ing failures after transfer, and certainly 


doe 


of teaching 


s emphasize the need for local standards 
as well as local standards for 
The one thing, above all others, 
tend to the of 


r in her work, is a comprehensive 


testing 


which will interest 


the teache 


arouse 
knowledge of such individual differences as 
her children do or are likely to display. 
The second step In the scientific study of 
instruction may be twofold. First, we may 
determine, through community investiga- 
tions, what subject-matter best may be 
taught to give the children the highest type 
This, of 


course, will be done on the basis of aver- 


of training for community needs. 


ages, the important things to know being 
the types and places of occupations into 
the 
may determine, through the use of experi- 


which children will go. Second, we 
mental tests, the types of subject-matter the 
children of certain communities are able to 
grasp, this again on the basis of averages. 
The writer has in mind here the type of 
study made by Woody when he devised 
his seales in arithmetic. 

Having set up and applied our standards 
of teaching, and having determined what 
the child, as represented by central tenden- 
cies, needs and can learn, the third step is 
to administer tests of mental ability and 
achievement for the one purpose of pro- 
viding the teacher with a record of the in- 
dividual differences among her children. 
We may drop for a time the idea of whole- 
sale reclassification, which is almost never 
advisable on the results of intelligence tests 
alone, and supply the teacher with the 
information that will enable her to teach 


a particular group of children better than 


they could be taught without it. 

The fourth step also involves the measur- 
ing process. It has been taken before, but 
from what seems to have been the wrong 
We now shall need to measure 
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failed If the 


and we shall have a right 


why they have 
sound 
that it is, on the basis of our pre 
vestigations) and the subject-matt 
a type that the child needs and 

we must seek for failure causes n 
ineapacities so much as among 

This 


instruments 


and activities. will 


necessit 


des 
test the qualities and quantities of 


improvisation of 


looking upon interest as a growth 


tant with capacity and achievement 


it has been determined that it has beer 


has 


that it h 


a lack of interest alone which 


failure, we may assume 
superinduced by inferior mental 
There is, as a consequence, a very d 
place for the measurement of mental 
It lies among those who are n 


ness. 


for causes not otherwise defined, to 


the subject-matter or profit by the exce 


instruction we have provided. 
and will continue to be a erying ne 


such measurement, and those conducting it 


Ther 


7 


are not asking what to do after test 


Most of the instruments for the me 
of 
well standardized that wrong conclus 


ment individual mental ability 


infrequent and wrong disposition w 


These, then, are held to be the best s 


tific approaches to the study of prese1 
instruction. 
of teaching for our own communities 
may be accomplished through the 1 
of the rating scale but applicable or 


local situations. It may be necessary 


; 


S 


First, let us set up stand 


to provide different scales for rating 


teaching of different school subjects 
Second, let us provide a type of t 
who will be able to attain at least a 


of average merit as judged by the p 


of the seale. 
training institution called upon 


+ 


This will be the task o! 


LO SUPT 


approach. instructors for the particular commu! 


the mental ability and achievement of chil- Already, as in the case of rating, t! 


dren not for the purpose of failing them, being done with no little success. 
but rather for the purpose of ascertaining Third, let us determine the types of s 
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tter the child of the local commu- 
is to learn and ean learn. This 
done through a survey of expect- 
th in the occupational fields and 
fields of prevocational choice, to- 
th the submission of subject mate- 

n standardized form. 
th, having provided the teaching 
n which best represents community 
ol community needs, let us, if we 
e failures, provide instruments that 
easure the interests of pupils and, at 
ime time, provide the vehicles which 
interest. These 


end to may 


the form of practice tests similar to 


arouse 


vised by Courtis. 
‘th, if there are still those who ean not 
subject-matter intended for average 
let us, by all means, apply tests of 


ntal alertness in order that we may be 


‘ed to provide material within the 
This is by far the 
mportant problem confronting us. 
supernormal better 
es of administration, for they, if we 
see fit to accept the Galton-Bagley 


of the subnormal. 


may wait for 


are eminently well qualified to look 
themselves. 


‘the allocation of these five steps in the 
entifie study of instruction seems to be 

: radical departure from common practice, 
order may be easier to accept when it is 
lmitted that the time has come when put- 
ng in measurements, as it affects in- 
tion, must be forever eliminated. If 

se steps are taken in the order given, it 
believed that the move- 
ent, usually credited with being the real 
science of education, will be placed on such 
firm scientific foundation that the tests 


scales which survive will have with- 


measurement 


d an extremely critical analysis. In 
s scheme administration and supervision 
will play important parts. But any part 
hat is to be played must be played with the 
knowledge of three essential points: (1) the 
relationship of the teacher and pupil must 


9 
dU i 


be constantly improved; (2) the schools 


must make a serious effort to turn out the 


product for which the public pays; and (3 
must show 


and be founded 


whatever action 1s taken evi- 
dence of scientifie attitude 
on the laws of legitimate scientific pro- 


cedure. 
HarRLAN C. HINES 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


THE MODERN FOREIGN LAN. 
GUAGE STUDY 


of the first undertakings of the 


Modern Language Association of 


ONE 
America 
was to appoint a committee to investigate 
**the 
modern languages in 


present condition of instruction in 


American colleges.’’ 


1883. <A 


report was presented by the committee at 


This was at the first meeting in 
the second meeting of the association in De- 
cember, 1884. This report consisted largely 
of statistical material, chiefly relating to 
the titles of 
teaching modern languages in the colleges 


names and academic those 


and universities of the United States, and 
of assembled opinions on three questions: 
What is the practice concerning the re 
quiring of modern languages for admission 
to college? What place have the modern 
languages in the college curriculum? In 
languages 


what order should the modern 


be studied? Evidently the prime concern 
of members of the profession at that date 
was whether or not the modern languages 
might be put on the same basis for college 
entrance as subjects that were already rec 
the laid 
conviction that 


report, therefore, 


the 


ognized, and 
particular stress on 
modern language study should be begun 
during the secondary school period 
later the 


pointed a committee of twelve of its 


Twelve years association ap- 
mem- 
bers with Professor Calvin Thomas as chair- 
man, which two vears later brought in the 


report that has ever since dominated largely 
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both the theory and the practice of modern 
language teaching in the United States. 
The appointment of the committee grew 
out of a discussion on college entrance re- 
quirements in French and German, which 
seems to have been precipitated by a dele- 
gate from the National Education Associa- 
tion, Professor Thurber, of Morgan Park 
Academy, who had been requested by the 
N. E. A. to report on this matter. The 
following questions seem to have been pro- 
posed as the basis for the committee’s activ- 
ity: (A) Uniform units of measurement: 
Are they possible ? If so, should they be 
based on time or on quantity? (B) Ele- 
ments that should compose a proper en- 
trance examination: (1) Sight translation? 
(2) Grammatical questions? (3) Transla- 
tion from English to the foreign tongue? 
(C) Advantages of fixed requirements for 
a period of, say five years. (D) Prepara- 
tion of a model scheme of entrance require- 


ments in French and German. 


Evidently the Committee of Twelve had 


in common with its predecessor the fact 
that both grew largely out of concern about 
college entrance requirements. The first 
committee hoped to give French and Ger- 
man a regular place among the traditional 
subjects; the second committee was to at- 
tempt to standardize as far as possible the 
requirements of the newly accepted sub- 
jects. The committee was authorized to 
draw upon the treasury of the association 
an amount, not exceeding $100, for ex- 
penses. In 1897 it reported progress and 
asked for $300 more. In 1898 it made its 
report and pleaded guilty to a deficit of 
$63.33. As the report itself was published 
by the Bureau of Edueation, the net cost of 
the undertaking to the Modern Language 
Association was $463.33. Two members of 
that committee—Professor C. H. Grand- 
gent and Principal B. W. Snow—are not 
only active members of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association but are also members of 


the Committee on Direction and Control of 


the Modern Foreign Languag 
which I represent. I have, ther: 

very scrupulous in finding in the r 
the association the tacts regarding 
paralleled expenditure Oot mone} 
educational investigation. A thir 
ot the Committee of Twelve, Eme. 
fessor S. W. Cutting, of the Un 


Chicago, keeps up unabated his int 


+ + 


the subject, despite the fact tha 


longer teaching. 


The mandate of the Committ 


Twelve was ‘‘to consider the posit 


modern languages in secondary educat 


to examine into and to make recomm 


tions on methods of instruction, trai 


teachers and such other questions 


T 


nected with the teaching of modern 


guages in the secondary schools 


eolleges as in the judgment of the e 


tee may require consideration.’’ The 


eral nature of the report and the c! 


of its eontribution to modern 


’ 


teaching are too familiar to eall for le 


comment. After a preliminary para 


on the aims of modern language st 


the word aims being synonymous Vv 


term objective, which seems to ha 


planted the older term in present 


**pedaguese’’— the committee procee 


make an analysis of the various m 
some of which were new to Am 


shores, and then took up its main 
defining entrance units in French 


and 


+ 


German, as regards content, quantity 


standard of achievement. Little att 


was paid to statistics, and there was 


reference to the desirability of any 
means of testing achievement. TI 


¢ 
A 


mittee examined the questions 0 


( 


content and of method, chiefly fro1 


point of view of certain presupposit 
regard to the values and the role 


ern language teaching, illuminated 


tensive experience and careful refi 


' 
; 


So thoroughly and intelligently w 


task done that it is questionable whet 


y 


ns 
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mittee working o 
ild definitely 
Such a hypot 
certainly have to take 


1900. both 


changes 


since 
and to theory; it would 
‘evise the conclusions of 
method and 


Tee of Twelve on 


st certainly modify its recom- 
ns regarding content, both in kind 
quantity. This, however, would be 
‘ing cognizance of a fait accompli; 
1 be more of the same sort of thing, 
r than anything as new and as signifi- 
r 1924 as the report of the Commit- 
Twelve was for 1898. 
1 long time, members of the profes- 
have been feeling that a move should 
ie to study the whole question afresh 
licht of the changes that have taken 
since 1900, both in our own field and 
field of 
» Committee of Twelve realized that 
** After 
Professor Thomas in 


educational science. In 
1 reconsideration would come. 
vears,’’ wrote 
preface, ‘‘it will be for some new com- 
to revise the scheme in the light of 
and of freshly accumulated ex- 
The chief the 

of funds and of technically equipped 
The 


ple of the Classical Investigation, how- 


obstacles were 


tigators with linguistie training. 


showed that it was possible to secure 
funds necessary for such a costly enter- 
as an investigation with the tools of 
‘ational science and that much may be 
by cooperation between men trained in 


The 


subject and educational experts. 


assical Report represents a large scale 


peration between educational psycholo- 
sts, high school teachers and members of 
investigating committee, and, if for no 
r reason than this, would be an impor- 
achievement. It represents, also, the 
considerable attempt to measure by 
the 
nd study in a particular subject 


entific methods results of teaching 


The re- 


port, of whiel 
respect 

piece 

heve, peen prod lee 


temporary 


The Committe: 


conclusions largely 


telligent experience 
tion of its members 
» f lass fe il ( 


formidable affa 
the gathering of 
of diverse kinds, necessital 
many persons outside the } 

a large enterprise calling for 

of several persons and the expe! 
sums of 


considerable money 


form in which the rep 

the sharp differentiation between 
predecessors. Some who hav 
read it have been discouraged 


Id 


going, for it is a highly technical doew 


and can be perused rapidly only by 
with considerable 


with recent educational pul 
similar character hav 
Those who } 


infrequent practic 


ing 
their own 
not 
report by reading t 
and the conclusions, | 
derived an erroneous im] 
damental character. ‘ 
dealing respectively w 
tent and method, conta 
matter, and only a care! 
pages will enable a read 
true nature of the eff 
tigating committee 
Language Study 
goal and is confr 
by even more varied 
The Carnegie Corp 
the American Couneil | 
propriated a su 
year’s work of 
guage Study as 
projected, and will } 


support the project duri 


experience in dea 


nent 
pr rsons 


ling 
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or more that may be necessary to cover the 
most important parts of the task as out- 
lined and to prepare the findings for pub- 
lication. Three men have been appointed 
as investigators, men not technically trained 
but reasonably aware of the size and the 
diversity of the task, of their own deficien- 
cies and of their need of help from many 
sources. The enterprise is being under- 
taken under the auspices of a Committee 
on Direction and Control, composed of 
nineteen representatives of modern foreign 
language teaching in the colleges and sec- 
ondary schools of the country. Professor 
Robert H. Fife, of Columbia University, is 
the chairman of this committee. The In- 
vestigating Committee consists of the chair- 
man, Professor J. P. W. Crawford, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Professor R. 
H. Kenniston, of Cornell University, and 
three special investigators, Algernon Cole- 
man, of the University of Chicago; Charles 
M. Purin, of Hunter College, and Carleton 
A. Wheeler, of the Los Angeles school sys- 
tem. Director V. A. C. Henmon, of the 
Wisconsin School of Education, will act as 
consulting expert to the investigating com- 
mittee. 

The investigating committee holds that 
its prime task is to consider from every 
possible point of view how the teaching and 
learning of modern foreign languages under 
American conditions may be improved. It 
proposes to gather all the information pos- 
sible. It will not be content merely with 
information about the number of students 
and teachers, about how teachers are 
trained and what pay they receive, about 
the number of pages read, the kind of texts 
used, the methods in vogue and the opin- 
ions of the profession and of laymen -re- 
garding the aims of the course and the re- 
sults achieved. All these are important 
considerations, but the committee pro- 
poses to inquire in addition about the aims 
of modern foreign language teaching as ex- 


pressedly or implicitly conceived and, 


where possible, to ascertain by 
means to what degree these aims 
present attained or attainable. Its 
effort will be directed, for example, to 
ascertaining how well under present 
ditions high school pupils and college st 
dents learn to read, to understand 
write the modern foreign languages 
this purpose it is the intention of the ir 


tigating committee to develop on a cons 


erable seale suitable tests to be administ: red 


at the various stages to a considerable ny 
ber of secondary school pupils and e 
students in various institutions, in order t 
test achievement and check up progr 
under actual conditions. At the same 1 
controlled experiments will be launched 
the hope of ascertaining what may 
achieved under special conditions of met 
and subject-matter. 

We may enumerate a few of the 
for study under these heads: What is 
normal achievement in reading abilit) 
the different stages in secondary scho 
in college? What is the relative eff 
the development of reading ability of 
tice in translation and practice in s} 
ing? ‘To what extent is the reading al 
acquired in school and in college ut 
after graduation? How may we i 
the likelihood that this ability will be 
ized? In the light of class questions, 
examinations, what objectives do tea 
of modern languages seem to have in mind 
To what extent do our modern languag: 
courses promote increased knowledge of 1 
history and institutions of other countr 
and a better understanding of their ¢ 
tribution to modern civilization? W! 
the relative functional value of a knowl 
of syntax gained by formal study of gr 
mar and of ability to apply syntactic p1 
ciples arrived at inductively? Does 
study of modern languages increas¢ 
ability of students to use the vernacu! 


es 


To what extent do our modern languag 


courses prepare students to commun! 
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and in writing with the natives of 
on countries? What are the compara- 
results of the attainment in modern 
ie courses in the United States and 
r countries? It is obvious that this 
nly partial. It is also obvious that 
answers to some of these questions 
‘obably not be found. But it is al- 
ertain that a vigorous effort to inves- 
these and other similar problems will 
in the gathering of a very consider- 
body of quite definite information 
t the conditions and the results of mod- 
reign language teaching in the United 
es that will be of value to teachers of 
bject and to educators in general. 
h is the hope and the aim of the study 
f the difficulties of the task are evi- 
its importance is equally clear. It 
accomplished only by large scale 
peration between the investigating com- 
teachers of modern foreign lan- 
guages and experts in educational science. 
of the have no 
bt that their colleagues will contribute 


members committee 


ingly and helpfully toward the success 
e enterprise. 
ALGERNON COLEMAN 


‘SITY OF CHICAGO 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADU- 
ATE INSTRUCTION IN THE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND USE 
OF THE LIBRARY’ 


Tus topie might with a considerable de- 





e of truth be phrased ‘‘the place of the 
llege in adult education.’’ That is, as 
> are often told, the real education is the 

self edueation which is acquired out of 
school, and the chief function of the college 
s to prepare and equip students for this 
From the frequency with 
h the topie is discussed at librarians’ 


lueation. 


‘The substance of a paper read before the Col 


Section of the American Li- 


1924. 


nd Reference 


Association, 


conferences’? it seems safe to assume that 
librarians at least are not yet satisfied with 
the results of college and university educa- 
tion as regards bibliography and acquain- 
tance with library methods and facilities. 
We are not even in a satisfactory state of 
information as to just what is being done 
by universities in the way of bibliographi 
cal instruction. The latest report we have 
is that of the U. S. Bureau of 
in 1914 (Bulletin 34). As I 


port, only 10 of the 596 institutions ques 


Education 
read this re¢ 


tioned could be said, at that time, to offer 
a comprehensive course in bibliogray hy and 
use of libraries, and a perusal of current 
bulletins of these various institutions indi- 
cates that, at the present time, only three or 
four offer a comprehensive course or series 
of courses in these subjects, designed for 
the general student (as distinguished from 
extra curriculum and professional training 
still 


meet with college graduates, and even col- 


courses). Consequently librarians 
lege professors, who do not understand such 
simple matters as the arrangement of cards 
in the catalogue, the classification of books 
on the shelves, etc., and who fail, therefore, 
to make the most efficient use both of their 
own time and of the service and resources 
which the library and bibliographical works 
afford. 

On the other hand, it would be obviously 
base on a 1914 a 
the biblio- 
graphical and library instruction included 
1924. Attention 
then to 


unsound to report of 


serious estimate of amount of 


in eollege curricula in 


has been called now and instrue 


tional work done by agricultural and law 
libraries, by the universities of Washington 
and Minnesota, by the Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology and by others not 
so reported in the 1914 list. Furthermore, 


} 


many college catalogues either omit men- 


2Cf 


Procee dings, 


for example, 
1916, 


number of 


American L 


where Pr 


publishes a fy 


excerpts 


discussions. 
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ercises, 
a chance to forget it. 
There should be for upper-el: 
ferably seniors) a comprehen 
adequate course ‘lective containing all 
| to disclaim _ be crowded into it of the historic 
excessive zeal udies, though we may and artistic interest that is invol 
consider , are far from being history of books and libraries; cor 
the most import: “1 f university in the way of what we techn 
study. They are ess al rather as auxil- ‘*Best books’’ a sort of synthesis 
laries to other studies, and people do, view of the book material of the st 
though sometimes badly, without them. whole course (such as the student 
There is also occasion for considering the get as one element in a course in 
relation of bibliographical courses to each tive literature, but including histor 
other, and their articulation, for example, and the sciences as well); and cont 
with the courses now being developed in the finally, the apparatus that the 
primary and secondary schools. Weshould needs for his further education—p 
not bore even the freshmen with repetition uate or self-education. It seems t 
of information which they know and have our universities have failed to 
and, on the other hand, we _ their students so that they may 


undertake to teach them a smat- President Eliot says,* ‘‘to guide 
paleography or of any other safely to much good reading,’’ 
division of our subject which ean be given ciently their own private 


more seriously, thoroughly and fitly later also to study new topics or even to 
on to date on subjects in which they 


The freshman should. however. be re- ready become interested. Neither 


quired to have his library tour, to learn the partmental courses nor the occas! 
uses and usages of the library and the refer- brary courses now given in what 
ence books and bibliographies which he will book sciences do this. We have n 
be bound to use—or the reference librarian enough, I think, of subject bibli 
* him—for his essays and debates. and book selection in special fields 

He should learn, if he hasn’t learned al- A shorter but equally compre! 
ready, ak ites, to abstract, to cite course of this type should be requir 
books correctly, ete. These matters and of all first-year graduate students w! 
the relation of the course to the freshman’s not already taken something of the s 
general reading are very well outlined in Finally, there are the various m 
Miss MeCaslin’s ‘‘The library and the de- cial courses in bibliographical sub}: 
partment of English’’ [7.e., at Millikin Uni- which those given in a few universit 
versity] (in English Journal, November, various departments, for upper-cla 
1923, p. 591 ff.). A great many other eol- graduate students, may serve as ex 
leges must be doing this for their freshmen History of the printed book (¢.g.,at O 
even though their catalogues do not men- and Harvard) ; Illustration and de 
tion it. But few, I think, go so far as to of books (e.g., at Oberlin) ; Medie 
tothe of te menation Hefers Whhih Cite nation of manuscripts (e.g., a 

has resulted in the inclusion of 4 Adult education (in American 


iry Association survey. ciation Bulletin, July, 1921) 
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hy (one or more courses g., tures. He must prepare his lectures, he 
ton, University of Chicago, ete., must conduct exercises, mark papers, ete 


thodology and bibliography of above all he must have time for study and 
jects or history and bibliography research. It is not that scholarship and 


il subjects (e.g., at Harvard, ete., librarianship are incompatible. On the 
| 


nerally by different departments, contrary, the librarian and the scholar 
ts special field) .5 


ns the chief obstacle to the develop- The scholar makes the best poss ble libra 


should both be both, in training 


this type of instruction has been rian, if he can keep his research from inter- 
‘culty of organization—who should fering with his business, and the librarian 
initiative and responsibility? who has unexcelled facilities for scholarship if 
hing personnel? With professors he can have an office in a tower room, with 
en subject bibliographical instruc- the elevator not running. We need in the 
much in the same case as biblio- members of our staffs the kind of training 
il work in general. They have which other members of the college faculty 
iteresting things to do. Lanson, have.® But also we need the recognition 
preface of his bibliography of of curriculum instruction as a specific fune- 
literature, says something like this: tion of the library and we need time suffi 
bibliographical work does not at cient for our library instructors (once we 
rrespond to my literary education nor have them) to carry out that duty in the 
taste.... Why have I done it then? best fashion in which instructors in other 
» no one else did it and it had to be departments do their work. Under any 
It has been remarked more than plan we must depend, of course, upon the 
that the young student lacks a suffi- specialists in the various academic depart- 
thorough acquaintance with the ments for suggestion, criticism and even 
literature of a given field of study participation, but the library department 
e old professor knows it too well to should undertake the responsibility of ear- 
r desire to do bibliographical work. rying on such instruction under its division 
so for one Lanson or one Langlois, of the curriculum, calling into cooperation 
i have 99 or 999 who shirk the job of such help as may be available in the rest of 
ng more bibliographical work or giving the faculty. Our instruction should, so far 
re time to bibliographical instruction as possible, cease to be extra-curriculum, 
s necessary for the very immediate informal, incidental and variable in kind, 
ses of a specific course or piece of re- quantity and personnel, and should become 
a regular curriculum of courses essentially 
librarian, too, has other duties. His adapted to form part of the cultural Bache- 
ern is first, last and, in too many eases, lor of Arts course of study but adaptable 
the time with administration and rou- also to the more practical and vocational 
as library staffs are at present or- courses in technical schools. 
ed. The instructor of college students The matter of credits, of course, some- 
not merely give library tours and lec- times proves a problem. There should be 
s is as it should be, But even these ad- difficulty only in case of the suggested re- 
pecial courses, and even if some of them 6Cf., Dr. Carlton in ‘‘Publie Librari 
eted by other departments, should be (1915), p. 451-456; a 
re listed together, preferably with the fachliterdrkundliche ve 


} 


bliographical courses, under the conduct bibliotheksbeamtem. 
librarv. bibliothekswesen,. 38 
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quired courses for freshmen and first year 
vraduate students. One or two colleges 
have found it possible to build up a one- 
hour course for freshmen. Practically all 
of us, however, have found the freshman 
eurriculum already too crowded with re- 
quired courses, and so have limited our- 
selves to the freshman’s most immediate 
needs—two or three weeks, or two or three 
hours of lectures with little or no practice 
or class work. So small an amount of work 
must be without credit or else form part of 
some full credit course. In some univer- 
sities it is satisfactorily organized as a part 
of some course, say in the English depart- 
ment. It is safer and surer if the work is 
made expressly a function of the library 
and not conditioned on the organization of 
courses in a special department. The most 


satisfactory arrangement seems to be the 


inclusion of elementary library instruction 


in a ‘‘general introduction course’’ given 
in the week immediately before or after the 
opening of college (cf., the practice of Har- 
vard, University of Maine, etce.). 

There is, I think, fairly general agree- 
ment that all graduate students ought to 
have some instruction in bibliographical 
sources and methods, if not in the history 
of books as well. Opinions differ as to 
whether they should be required to have it. 
Specific course requirements in general are 
not in line with present day graduate 
school policy. Certainly very few graduate 
students could in fairness be required to 
take a full time graduate course in bibliog- 
raphy. An optional course would attract 
oceasional students, but only few. An- 
other alternative is a short series of lec- 
tures, attendance on which is optional and 
without eredit. But the objections to the 
lecture method in general are well known 
and are particularly applicable in case of 
bibliography. Really the student should 
be brought to them, both by compulsion 
and by inducement in the shape of credits 
toward his degree. And in that case, for- 


mal lectures could be abandoned { 
more profitable program of stud) 
panied by occasional informal lect 
one hour a week through one s 
Even though a one hour credit m 
count materially toward a degree in 
versity where requirements are st 
terms of three hour courses, it would 1 
theless constitute a recognition 
done which might be of use to the 
in another university or in his pr 
afterwards. 

We should then recognize the f 


conclusions: 


(1) That we need a mor 
knowledge of what  bibliograp 
struction is being given in collesg 
universities at the present time 

(2) That, according to such ind 
as we have, very few universities 
their stndents with sufficient bibliog 
eal training for their future needs 
(3) That the university curric 
should include, (a) A series of 
tours’’ and exercises, required of fres 
preferably as part of a general intr 
during the period between the fall ent 
examinations and the formal opening 
eollege; (b) a full credit upper class « 
tive course, covering the elements o! 
whole field of historical and enumer 
bibliography and library science; 
one or two hour general course requi! 
all first year graduate students who 
not already had such a course; (d 
of elective courses for graduate, and 
sibly, undergraduate upperclass stud 
on history of printing, history of writ 
book illustration, subject bibliography, et 

(4) That the conduct of such instru 
is properly a function of the college 
university library and that library st 
should be trained and organized for inst’ 
tional work of this character. 

Henry Bartutett VAN HOEsEN 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


GIFT OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, 
TOWARD THE HAMPTON AND 
USKEGEE ENDOWMENT FUND 
NCEMENT was made last week that Mr. 
1). Rockefeller, Jr., has given $1,000,000 
Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes for 
es in connection with the endowment cam 
ow in progress tor both schools, the goal 
s $5,000,000. Mr. Rockefeller’s gift, 
s unconditional, brings the total of the 
ibseribed to $3,500,000. 
letter accompanying his gift Mr. Rocke- 
uid: 
h as I have been profoundly interested 
schools ever since my father took me, as a 
to visit Hampton, when General Arn 
vas its head; because they provide an edu 
hich fits boys and girls to be useful citi 


gher and 


ether they go forward to hi 
nal education or go directly into agricul 
justry or business; because they stress the 
ent of character along. with the develop 
mind and body, and because of my life 
rest in the colored race, I shall count it a 
» to participate in the campaign to the e: 
1,000,000. As I understand it, this leaves 


| $1,500,000 short of your goal. 


Anson Phelps Stokes, chairman of the 
rifts committee of the fund, in announce- 
Rockefeller gift in New York, declared 
directed attention to the significance of 
institutions which “have been working 
and consistently for the upbuilding of 
ero and the improvement of race rela 


n the South.” 


publie should 
irds of the 
is the hardest. 
rue as those from whom the largest subscrip- 


realize that, although about 
fund has been raised, the last 


In this case this is particu 


re expected have already been heard from. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE APPROVED LIST 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICAN UNIVERSITIES 


TWENTY-SIX colleges have 


Asso 


Profs ssor 


and 
been added to the approved list of the 
ciation of American Universities. 
Arthur H. Lloyd, of the University 
who is 


wan, secretary ol the association, has 


given SCHOOL AND Soc! he lis the newly 
approved institut 


Boston College 

Carnegie Inst. of Techr 

Connecticut Coll. for 

Emory Atlanta, 
Florida State Coll. for Women..Talla 
Franklin and Marshall College..Lan 
Georgetown University Washing 
Illinois Wesleyan University..B] 
Heidelberg University 

Monmouth Colleg 


Muhlenberg University 


University 


Ohio University 
Otterbein College 
Rice Institute 

Rosary College 

Simpson College 

St. Lawrence University 

University of Arizona 

University of Chattanooga 

Newark, 
Oxford, Miss 
Notre Dame, 
d, Va 


University of Delaware 
University of Mississippi 
University of Notre Dame 
University of Richmond 
University of Wyoming 
Wilson College Chambersburg, 


Wittenberg College 


Laramie, Wyo. 


The total of institutions now on the approved 
list of the Association of 
is now 193, 
plex organization, usually with graduate 


technolo 


. 34 
Versities 


American U1 


versities 


There are 34 uni 


and certain professional and 


schools; 15 technological institutions; and 
| 


ganized with undergra 


B.A. or B.S., in 


“colleges primarily or 


ate curricula leading to the 


] 


raising of this large fund will give the type some eases with strong technological divisions. 


lucation for which Hampton and Tuskegee § and occasionally a strong professional school.” 


1, especially the training in an atmosphere of 
practical experience of 


rs, farmers and high-grade mechanics—also 


an idealism and 


REPORTED NEEDS OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN 

THEODORE KRONSHAGE, JR., president of the 

Board of 


consin, is quoted in a special dispa 


tizens—a new dignity in the eyes of white 
ack alike. 


which is 


I know of no national philan- 


more deserving of generous Regents of the University 
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special means of alley 
n human disease, or to investig 
nine the value or importance of 
on, or any other special or 
ot the nature above stated.” 
This legacy, which yields an 
ot about $50,000, was received DY 
spring. A committee was appoint 
the corporation in making a 
investigations proposed by 
instructing, scientific or adm 
the university. The committee tf 
consisted of “rank . Jewett 
neer, of New 
I’. Gay, of the economies depart 
vard, and Professor W. J. 
vard botanist 
Allotments from the fund 
made for not more than two year 
over $44,000 has been awarded 
losing varying amounts for the first year, a 
attendance. thing over $14,000 for the second year 
urteen years the wealth of According to the recommendations of 
State of Wisconsin has doubl mittee grants from the Milton Fund 
trebled. To cite one instance, individual bank next year have been awarded to the 


deposits increased from $2958.955.519 I r . ’ 

posits increased from 205,900,019, in 1910, persons: Edward Channing, professor 
in December, 1923 ‘} 
cient and modern history; Chi 
Dur le of this state ¥ 


he year 1924, the peop 


Ph» Be a professor of history and political scienc 
upwards $188,000,000 on luxuries and a : 
erick J. Turner, emeritus professor of 


ents. Eight times as much was spent for 


and lipsticks and other articles of personal Arthur H. Cole, assistant professor 
nomics; Gregory P. Baxter, professor 

; Frederick A. Saunders, profe 

physies; James B. Conant, assistant p1 

THE MILTON FUND RESEARCH of chemistry; Harlow Shapley, director 
AWARDS Harvard College Observatory; A. G. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made at Harvard Univer- rector the Blue Hill Observator 
of 21 awards to professors in the univer ‘haffee, associate professor of phys 
sity in accordance with the provisions of the 
Milton Fund for research. Duane, professor of bio-physies; Louis 
The late William F. Milton, a graduate of professor of French; Edward K. Ra 
the class of 1858, left the bulk of his estate to fessor of Latin; Wilbur C. Abbott, prof 


} 


Harvard for the building of a university li- history; William S. Ferguson, 
brary, or if the university had a suitable library cient history; E. W. Forbes, director of t 


I 


building, to defray the expenses Ol any special Art Museum; Grinnell Jones, associat 

investigation of a medical, geographical, histor- lessor ol chemistry; M. L. Fernald, pr 
It was further stated natural history; E. C. Jeffrey, prot 

‘h investigation should be “in the inter plant morphology; William MeDou 


rr for promoting the physical and _ fessor of psychology. 
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e research ol special interest for 
education those of Professors 
MeDougall. Professor Hastings’ 

s with the iteilectual history ol 

and early thirteenth centuries, sup 
fessor Haskins’ work or 

| val Scie! “e,”” 


be a continu 


10n the Lamarckian hypothe 


haracters 


CAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MAINE 
STUDENTS 

mmittee on medical scholarships at 

ly has awarded, from the Garce- 
fund, to 34 suecessful applicants, 
hips amounting in all to a little over 
Ail these scholarships have gone to 
educated in Maine, or residents of 
Four scholarships of $1,000 each have 
to men who have done exceedingly 


medical schools. They are all T#7~— CHILDREN’S SCHOOL OF RABIN- 
jin graduates. Five scholarships of $600 DRANATH TAGORE 


re awarded. Other scholarships of vari- = 
es are divided among 25 men. Medical ee oe ag 
represented include Harvard, Yale, centl} a og 
fts, Boston University, University of Ver- oars ie ae aha suing Age) the schoo 
nt, Western Reserve and University of Penn- °°" nage wae oe 7 ete eee 
: : in his native land. 


eek President K. C. M. Sills, of Bow- 


de a public statement regarding “the 


“if fifty years ago 
told me that I was 


the teachers of Jay an 


that is going on not or in Maine 
. education, it would 


Boston newspapers about medical ‘ 
nation OL a poet. 


n Maine.” He said, in part: 


} 


you at least know 
ntribution to medical education in the have hardly even 
Maine was made possible by the decision stitution.” 
Maine Supreme Court in granting the wish Condemning “our sys 
use one of its funds for this “refuses to admit that cl 
punishes them for 
yet time to ascertain whether grown-up people,” Tagore rej 
' benefit, as far as furnishing doctors periment: 
districts of Maine is concerned— 
men aided are still in medical When I 
the acceptance of scholarship aid a very having almost 
ral obligation is placed upon the students neighborhood 
received scholarships to give Maine the country. 


at least when they are called upon to sending the 


decision as to where they shall practice. most intractab] 


t believe that any fast and binding obliga teresting gat! 
return to Maine to practice after having most preache 


ip aid would be practicable; but Who were 
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then says that, “Unfortunately for 


he language I am using is not yours nor 


is taking a long time. I can not go 
: 


about my system and manner 


of edueation owing to this obstruction. Sut | 


have given you the general principles of the 


and it 1s 


edueati hich I 
this hat as God 
| 


dom in His own 


believe to be 
Himself finds 
then His nature is 


true, 
His own free- 
creation and 
fulfilled, human beings have to create their own 
their ] 


lreedom. 
trained, not 


to be 
to be 


world and then , ean have 


And tor they must be 


soldiers, not to be elerks in a bank, not 


merchants, but to be the makers of their own 
vorld and their own destiny. And for that they 
must have all their faculties fully developed in 


‘ ’ ” 
the ati osphere ot treedom 


SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS IN PRISONS 


treatment of men and women in 


Tuat the 
is essentially an educational problem, 

the school problem is neglected in most 

yrisons, is the conclusion of the United States 
Education in its study of schools for 


adults in prisons, prepared by A. C. Hill, chiet 
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ot the speci: hools bureau 
Educatio1 


Of 48 prisons reporting, 


State Department of 
school. Of the 50,677 int 
There were 9,150 illiter: 
which udied 


prisons were 


cent. ol 


ussionary 


owes st 


and women in prisons whi 


l Little can be 


‘school idea.’’ 
out the hearty cooperation 

ties in the struggle to salvage men 
are the victims of the I 
aster. The inmates must take a 
+ 


, , 
to save themseives 


hey may save thems 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. ALFRED H. Luoyp, d 


School of the University 
named by the Board of Regents to 
president of the university for the rer 
the academic year. Dean Lloyd has b 


teaching staff at Michigan since 1891. 
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DHVSICS depart 


lowa, has been ap- 


s and Frederick S. at Rensselaer 


I 
, ] ] 
and treasurer of the Ambherst pointed head 
iation, officially represented Am and business adn 
inauguration of Calvin Coolidge, at the institute. 


rited 


| States. Mr. Paut C. C 


the very first students who served for sever 
an mathematics by President Olds, Shantunge Christian 1 
» to teach in Amherst in 1891, as ar has been appointed con 
leve. Keene Richards, 
of Southen versity of Illinois, w! 
Florida, for past eleven Presider alter Dill Scot 
resigned. President Alderman is University, in personnel inve 
press dispatches as indicating that appointed business manager 
la Methodist conference has failed to Dr. J. T. Hors 
rements set forth as necessary for shop,” founded by 
of the college.” 
26 years president of 
College, has 


He will be succeeded by Eugene Fair, 


R. Kirk, for 


st Missouri tate Te acn 


( 0 political econom at the college. 


C} _ Hy le on. also will teach 


of the State De partment at Washington, 


English. 

| Fish prot ssor of inte rnational la \ PROF! sso Gi 
imbia University, is announced by the faculty of the College 
He will sueceed John Bassett Moore, appointed as a leacnel 


year to carry on his duties as__ the Illinois Normal U1 


:OFESSOR JAM 


erican member of the Permanent Court Py 
ternational Justice at The Hague. The 


the department of 
also announced the appointment ot 


: ; Chieago, has beet 
C. Jessup, of the solicitor’s office in the FTistariea! Societ 
of the Ko: 


Koénigsberg, 


Department, as lecturer in international 


s H. Bonen, Biddle professor of law Pr 
University of Pennsylvania law school 

14, and Edmund M. Morgan, professor 

at Yale since 1917, have been appointed 

ors at the Harvard Law School. 


na Samvet Curter, dean of the Col- 


icine of the University of Nebraska, 
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000 Wilmer 
Hoy | 


The 


eduecatior 


representatives at 
Janel 0 Buenos 
ITO, l 
1 Lima. The 
a 


as previously announced in ScHot 


purpose ol 


rw 


in South American 


years, ¢ 


conditions that 
have arist republics in re- 
cent pecially in t! ie] ol 


religious 
edueation. Dr 


Board 


= 
Robert 


the Fore rr 


SMITH, preside. 


Association, was the 
annual public dinner 
Association in Neé 
th took 


W } oO 


$s because ot the 


has cance lhe d 

le ath ol 
the 
William 


other speakers of 


Wile and Dr 
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AMONG 
University 


Protessor W 


“re of 


Summer School 
lham Alexander 
the Oxford Diet onary, 
he history ot the En 
Are} Mac Me 
e University, Halifax, Nov: 


courses 


Professor ibald 


Dr. FRANK Moore Cou! 


International Eneyclopedia 
tional Year Book, died ir 
aged 60 vears. 


fessor 


THR 


ings. to be addressed bv 


general meetings and: 


speakers, will feature the fif 
tional conference which will be 
leve Education, 


Ohio, on Apnil 


Ohio 


Stat, 


theme of the conference as a wholk 
, 


announced as “Democracy and educat 
held by the 


art, biological sciences 


tional meetings will be 
rroups: , cit 


dents, 


I 


clinical psychology, commercial 


’ 
county superintena 
? 
rent tests, ele 


| 








e@ ¢ 
I = l ¢ TO 
s, sp 
.. | 
Dr. | 
Univers 
the gen ; 
eting prograr 
nt, East 
Dr. Stephen H 


Ly 
Yeatman High School, St. Louis, the James M 
H Magill, Ir national Sunda I n fFebr 
ation, Cl ro; J. Lynn Barnard, ' - 
‘tment of Education, Harrisburg, President M 
; George A. Works, Cornell Helpir 
It expected that e attendance dent RK 
ence this vear ill exe d the record ege finances.” 
} he more thi 00 Oh educa \ 
red. entiet! il 
:' 
th o ill the women students attend ey ‘ ese ™ 
ne University earn a part of their nd the 1 
*h school by working for their room =! 
according to Mrs. Louise B. Moore, S I 
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